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CHALLENGING THE GIFTED CHILD IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Joseph A. Castellana, Ed.D.* 


There are a number of basic considerations for elementary 
school principals and teachers who work with the gifted child. 
These may be listed as follows: 

1. Our philosophy of life is at the bottom of all our activities, 
and it shapes our philosophy of education. 

2. Our nation is committed to democracy or rule by the people; 
consequently, our educational system and philosophy are 
determined by the people. 

3. The people, or the school’s public, are composed of parents 
and non-parents, local, regional, state, and national mem- 
bers. All of these people in some way either directly or 
indirectly help to shape educational policies. 

4. The people of our nation hope to help every child attain his 
greatest potential. This holds true for the gifted child as 
well as the child of average ability or less than average 
ability. We are presently focusing our attention on meeting 
the needs of the gifted child. What must we do to help the 
gifted child become all that he is capable of becoming? 

5. We meet the gifted child in the classrooms of schools 
throughout the nation. His ability to think is markedly 
superior to those of his classmates. He completes regular 
grade work rapidly. His teacher, faced with the necessity 
of meeting a wide range of academic abilities, frequently is 
at a loss to provide the gifted child with sufficient challenge. 

6. Essentially, our task is to provide the gifted child with 
sufficient challenge in order to bring out the best that is 
in him, and this must be done within the framework of the 
philosophy of a democracy. The problem is a formidable one. 
In administering a program designed to meet the needs of 

the gifted child, the principal must consider, first and foremost, 
the adequacy of his staff. Gifted children need teachers who are 
themselves academically talented. This fact is of the utmost 
importance. Facilities in the form of instructional materials, 
books, equipment, and classrooms must be geared to the ad- 
vanced work which gifted children are capable of accomplishing. 
The organizational arrangement may present the most difficult 
aspect of the principal’s task. If the children are grouped on 
the basis of ability there is little doubt that they will make 
progress academically at a greater rate. They will experience 
less of certain kinds of frustrations which gifted children fre- 





*Assistant Professor of Education, The College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York. Dr. 
Castellana is a former staff member of the New York State Education Department Bureau 
of Elementary Curriculum Development, and author of its Bulletin on “Curriculum Adapta- 
tions for the Gifted.”” This and the two following papers were presented at the 1960 Con- 
ference panel on “Teaching the Gifted.” 
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quently experience in their relationship with those who are less 
able. On the other hand, it could well be argued that for these 
very reasons heterogeneous grouping should be resorted to, the 
assumption being that unless the child has ample opportunity 
to associate with children of various academic abilities, including 
those less able, he may become seriously maladjusted in a world 
in which there is considerable heterogeneity. 

Up until now there has been some feeling that really meet- 
ing the academic needs of the gifted child and preparing him to 
live in a democracy were mutually exclusive. There is no more 
serious mistake than to think that it is undemocratic to provide 
gifted children with a challenge based on careful study of their 
needs. In fairness to the child, in fairness to the nation, indeed, 
in fairness to justice itself, we must take whatever measures 
are necessary and feasible to provide the gifted child with that 
which will help him to flourish. Consequently, the principal will 
have as a major task the shaping, and in some instances the 
reshaping, of the public mind with regard to the point of view 
desirable with respect to those among us (and particularly the 
children) who are manifesting exceptional ability in the aca- 
demic world. It must be pointed out that providing for the gifted 
need not detract from the thought which must also be given to 
all other children of the nation. It is not an either-or proposition. 
The gifted child can be challenged and he can become a good 
citizen of a democracy. Once this concept is realized many obsta- 
cles to helping the gifted child will be swept away. 

In order to bring about a program which in effect would be 
a compromise, it is recommended that ability grouping be used 
in reading and arithmetic within the confines of the homeroom 
from Grades One through Four; that handwriting, English, and 
social studies be taught in the same homeroom on a heterogene- 
ous basis from Grades One through Six; that science be taught 
on a departmentalized heterogeneous basis from Grades One 
through Four; and that reading, arithmetic, and science be 
taught on a departmentalized, homogeneous basis in Grades Five 
and Six. Schematically, these suggestions would appear as 
follows: 


Subject Grouping Grades 
- . 
a. Reading homogeneous, within homeroom ee our 
homogeneous, departmentalized Five and Six 
b. Handwriting heterogeneous within homeroom One through Six 
ce. Arithmetic homogeneous within homeroom One through Four 
homogeneous, departmentalized Five and Six 
d. English heterogeneous within homeroom One through Six 
e. Social Studies heterogeneous within homeroom One through Six 
f. Science heterogeneous, departmentalized One through Four 
homogeneous, departmentalized Five and Six 
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Such a plan could be attempted on an experimental basis. It is 
designed to meet the requirements of challenge (as evidenced by 
homogeneous groupings in departmentalized programs), diversi- 
fied group living (as evidenced by heterogeneous grouping within 
the homeroom), and both in heterogeneously grouped depart- 
mentalized programs. 

Such a plan should be viewed from the standpoint of what 
is logically and psychologically sound. For example, social studies 
lends itself to being taught and learned on a heterogeneous basis. 
Children of varying abilities can find within the broad limits of 
social studies a level which will require the best of their respec- 
tive abilities, whereas the latitude in science is considerably less, 
and in arithmetic still less. It may also be noted that the more 
exacting disciplines are apt to be learned better on a homogene- 
ous departmentalized basis. English may be thought of as a field 
which borders on either approach; it could be handled homo- 
geneously and departmentalized as well as heterogeneously 
within the homeroom. But for the sake of balance it is recom- 
mended that English be taught within the homeroom on a hetero- 
geneous basis. Such a plan when viewed in toto shows that ample 
consideration is made for meeting the intellectual needs of chil- 
dren as well as providing a setting in which social relationships 
based on a democratic point of view may be fostered. Concessions 
to both points of view may be listed as follows. Typical school 
activities not previously mentioned may be added at this time. 


Emphasis on Intellectual Challenge 
Reading—Homogeneous grouping, departmentalized, Grades Five and Six 
Arithmetic—Homogeneous grouping, departmentalized, Grades Five and Six 
Science—Homogeneous grouping, departmentalized, Grades Five and Six 


Emphasis on Opportunities for Diversified Group Living 
Handwriting—Heterogeneous within homeroom, Grades One through Six 
English (Including Literature and Composition) — Heterogeneous within 

homeroom, Grades One through Six 
Social Studies—Heterogeneous within homeroom, Grades One through Six 
School-wide assembly programs 


Opportunities for Both 
Reading—Homogeneous grouping within homeroom, Grades One through 
Four inclusive 


Arithmetic—Homogeneous grouping within homeroom, Grades One through 
Four inclusive 


Science—Heterogenous grouping, departmentalized, Grades One through 
Four 

Art, Music, Home Economics or Shop, Physical Education—Heterogeneous 
grouping, departmentalized, Grades One through Six 


Careful consideration must be given to grouping which should be 
continuously evaluated in order to identify those children who 
would profit from re-assignment. 
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Specific Suggestions for Teachers 


Educators may well use social problems as a motivating 
force in the development of the gifted child. Challenging prob- 
lems have often served as a means of bringing about the full 
use of the gifted child’s intellectual powers. To the values which 
accrue to the child himself, must be added the values which 
accrue to society. Much of what presently constitutes social prob- 
lems is capable of solution. What better method is there than to 
put brilliant minds to the task of finding those solutions? Toward 
this end it is recommended that such problems as dispelling 
ignorance, maintaining international peace, preventing and cur- 
ing mental and physical illnesses, diminishing the suffering 
caused by poverty, fighting crimes, eliminating alcoholism, drug 
addiction, and similar enslavers of mankind be used as focal 
points on which all the power of education is brought to bear. 
In substance, we could say that the study and alleviation of 
human suffering in all its manifestations should be a major task 
of education. Education has been floundering for want of a com- 
pelling sense of purpose. It is time for us to rededicate ourselves 
to that continuing concern of mankind, namely, progress toward 
a better, a richer, a full life for everyone. 


A word of caution is necessary. We must be careful to make 
certain that children are not called upon prematurely to deal 
with problems the scope of which is so complex and unwieldy 
that the normal interests of children will be ruled out of the 
picture. We do not want children to assume adult responsibilities. 
But we do want them to begin to become aware of some of the 
problems which plague mankind. The rate at which this aware- 
ness is brought about must be determined through the art of 
teaching. How much and how soon will require all the sensitivity 
which the artful teacher possesses. Children are quicker to re- 
spond to real problems than to problems which are contrived. 
Contrived problems are tolerated only because they help the 
learner to gain some facility in dealing with aspects of real 
problems. 


Real problems in the scientific and technological fields are 
excellent means of providing challenges for gifted children. 
Again, the nature of the problems selected and dealt with re- 
quires artful teaching but even more excellence by way of guid- 
ance and supervised study. For example, it is quite conceivable 
that a gifted child with an adequate background in science and 
mathematics and under proper supervision could be helped to 
understand technological problems. Such a child could become 
acquainted with the approach which scientists and technologists 
employ in the solution of their problems. A year ago technolo- 
gists had problems which baffled them. Today some of those prob- 
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lems are solved. It would be an enriching experience for gifted 
children to learn how some of these technological problems were 
first encountered, how they were approached, what was at- 
tempted, what failed, and what succeeded. With added experience 
it might become possible to present the gifted child with the 
problem as it was encountered and let him take it from there. In 
arriving at his own solution the child should be permitted to use 
new approaches toward the solution if he so desires. What we 
are after is simply to provide challenge for gifted intellects in 
interesting and engrossing ways. It should not be surprising to 
discover that gifted youths who by means of fresh insights or 
new approaches to problems might just possibly make a genuine 
contribution to the field of knowledge. 


Gifted children should be given an opportunity to initiate 
projects of their own design. It is, however, very important that 
such projects be adequately supervised by school personnel. The 
subject of space and space travel will of course generate much 
interest, but it should not obscure other considerations. Capitaliz- 
ing on their own interests, gifted children are capable of creative 
endeavor. Any time devoted to such projects should be carefully 
scheduled so that the children will look forward to those times 
when, aided by good supervision, they can pursue their own 
special interests. 


The field of writing offers opportunities for the academically 
talented child to develop his powers of expression. These children 
should be encouraged to read and write poetry, short stories, 
articles, biographical sketches, news reports and similar types 
of written composition. They will need help in selecting the 
most appropriate means of expression for the particular aca- 
demic talents which they possess. Not all children who are gifted 
will find writing appropriate as a means of expression. Conse- 
quently, public speaking, debating, music, and art are other 
avenues which should be left open and made available as means 
of expression. 


Opportunities for leadership should also be provided. Aca- 
demically talented children must be helped to realize that they 
have a responsibility to take the initiative in solving group 
problems. They should be encouraged to organize available re- 
sources to solve problems and to evaluate on a continuing basis 
the failures and successes that are encountered. 


Within a school district some effort should be made to permit 
high school students to serve as apprentices during the summer 
months to scientists and technologists located within the commu- 
nity. The evaluation of these apprenticeships should be of impor- 
tance to the elementary school. Leads will be furnished to guide 
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the planning of elementary school programs for the academically 
talented as a result of analyzing just what happens when a bril- 
liant student works with an expert. Such apprenticeships can 
serve to focus attention of both elementary and secondary schools 
on ways and means of meeting the needs of the academically 
talented. As a focal point, apprenticeships will help to bring 
about the much needed articulation between elementary and 
secondary schools on this subject. 


All of these efforts to challenge the gifted and others yet to 
be devised should be attempted and carefully appraised. Edu- 
cators will be rendering a distinct service to the profession by 
sharing their findings with others through published accounts 
or through reports given at educational meetings. It would seem 
particularly desirable to share findings with professional organ- 
izations which are engaged in intensive programs designed to 
identify the best ways of meeting the needs of the gifted. One 
such organization, the National Education Association, is en- 
gaged in a Project on the Academically Talented Student, part 
of which is designed to serve as a clearing-house for the report- 
ing of efforts presently underway. 
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TEACHING THE GIFTED IN COLLEGE 
Mildred R. Larson* 

Actually the word “gifted” has two quite different implica- 
tions. A potential college student is “gifted’’ with a talent for 
painting, or music, or writing. He, however, partially solves his 
own educational problem by selecting a college, or a school in a 
university, where he may specialize and improve his talent. A 
musician will probably not enter Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, nor a mathematical wizard the Eastman School of Music. 
The other use of the word “gifted” makes it synonymous with 
highly intelligent or superior. It is in this latter sense that the 
word is here employed. 

How can a college hope to stimulate such superior students? 
We might answer this question by proposing an utopian campus. 
Instead, let us consider what is actually being done on specific 
campuses. 

Since 1920 an increasing number of colleges have felt that 
gifted students can best be given the opportunity for personal 
development through honors courses or independent study. It 
was in 1923 that Princeton began to label its plan “honors 
courses,” and in 1925 Stanford, also, began to employ the term. 
While several colleges now require that all of their students 
engage in some independent study, more colleges limit the oppor- 
tunity for individual reading, research, or creativity to the most 
capable, agreeing with the judgment of Frank Aydelotte, former 
president of Swarthmore, that such schooling is designed for 
superior students. 

Just what does independent study mean? Of course you 
know that an independent study may be carried on within a 
regular class through a term paper or special report, but what 
are termed Independent Study and Honors courses completely 
remove the student from the classroom and even the curriculum. 
There are several plans for such study. Under one, the student 
may master outside of class, by his own reading, the material 
covered in a class, as he may do at the Universities of Louisville 
and New Hampshire; by another he may pursue his own interests 
through wide readings, under an adviser or tutor, completely 
separated from any set curriculum, as he may do at Swarthmore. 

Quite typical is the program at Park College in Missouri, 
where a superior student applies or is suggested for honors work 
during his junior or senior year. His major academic department 
is then responsible for seeing that his research covers a “group- 
ing of studies” and does not become narrow. At the end of his 
senior year, he must take a comprehensive examination, at least 
part of it oral, and also may or may not produce a thesis. 

Information on Honors programs is now being disseminated 





*Dr. Larson is Professor of English at State University College of Education at Oswego. 
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from Boulder, Colorado, through a newsletter of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee of the Superior Student. According to its 
March 1960 issue, three California colleges have widely varied 
plans. At Stanford superior students start the Honors Program 
in Humanities late in the freshman year, at which time a tutor 
is assigned to each one. Courses in World Literature, philosophy, 
and fine arts are arranged for the gifted students during their 
first two years, with the emphasis in all being on the interrelated- 
ness of knowledge. A Junior Seminar calls for each student to 
make a report based on the common body of knowledge all study, 
and discussions follow the reports. Senior colloquia give oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of topics of general interest. Finally, 
a sustained piece of individual study culminates in the “Senior 
Essay”, while an oral examination on it as well as on the stu- 
dent’s program terminates the Honors Program. At Fresno State 
College, special sectioning in courses enables the instructor to 
challenge the gifted in a group; at San Jose State College fresh- 
man and sophomore interdisciplinary courses are arranged for 
superior students to provide them with both depth and breadth 
in related fields of knowledge. In general, however, most colleges 
offering Independent Study courses seem to limit enrollment to 
seniors, but several include both the junior and senior year. 
Yale has its Directed Studies Program, Princeton its Special 
Programs and North Carolina, Colorado, New Mexico, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, among others, have upper division interdisci- 
plinary programs, seminars and colloquia. 

Just as varied as the programs for such study are the credits 
offered for them. In 1954, the University of Colorado Independ- 
ent Study was credited as one undergraduate course, much as a 
M.A. candidate receives credit for a thesis, while at Reed, Ben- 
nington and Goucher a third or more of the college program was 
devoted to such work. In some colleges, therefore, two or three 
hours are earned by independent study while, at many others, 
taking such a course removes a student from any hour require- 
ment for graduation. He is an ‘‘Honors” student and follows no 
curriculum. 

Obviously few American college professors are actually 
involved as tutors or advisers in directing independent study. 
In 1954 a survey of 1086 four-year colleges revealed that only 
26% offered independent study. Since typically the latter pro- 
grams enrolled only 10 students per year, it is clear that few of 
America’s superior students are being educated this way, even 
though one grants that the past six years have seen more Honors 
Courses started. 

What then is the average college doing to stimulate its 
gifted students? Seemingly, its plans are three-fold: to accelerate, 
to offer breadth, and to supply special grouping. Since Oswego is 
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my college, and typical, at least, of our State University system, 
I should like to discuss some of the measures we employ. 

For several years now, in composition, speech, art and mu- 
sic, we have been offering our superior students acceleration in 
the form of freedom from freshman required courses by enrolling 
them instead in electives in the same areas. Upon their arrival 
on campus, all freshmen are interviewed briefly for speech, for 
example, and the few who have special aptitude and who have 
had specific high school courses in speech are offered the oppor- 
tunity to elect dramatics. Similarly, on the basis of written 
compositions plus standardized test marks, superior students in 
writing are selected to be allowed to take journalism or creative 
writing. 

A variant of freeing students from freshman required 
courses is to be found in grouping freshmen according to their 
abilities. If this were done at Oswego, superior students in com- 
position, for example, might be brought together, once a week, 
for discussions and readings of papers while the rest of the time 
usually spent in the three-hour course they would be freed for 
creative writing under the tutorial guidance of the teacher. 

As do other colleges, Oswego allows for breadth for its 
superior students, mainly by allowing them to carry two more 
hours than the average student carries, but partially by offering 
varied electives to serve their interests as wel! as those of less 
gifted students. 

At all college levels and in all areas of study, the term paper 
is used as a means of encouraging individual study, and the 
superior student may be especially encouraged by the instructor 
to profit from it. In my folklore classes where term papers differ 
from others in being based on data collected by interviews, not 
by reading, many superior students have brought in articles 
which, in Robert Frost’s words, have met the trial by publication, 
for they have been printed in the New York Folklore Quarterly. 
Few term papers afford that type of satisfaction, but a topic 
thoroughly studied for a research paper brings pleasure in pro- 
portion to the depth of understanding achieved. 

Perhaps one of the ways a college can provide a richer 
curriculum for its gifted students is through its extra-curriculum 
program. Certainly the glee clubs, orchestras, art exhibits, etc., 
demand particular talents. In English departments, newspapers, 
such as the one I sponsor, always are eager to find a clever 
feature writer, a strong editorial writer, or competent reporters 
and rewrite men. Our paper calls for printer’s talents, too, since 
we do our own make-up at a local commercial shop. Our college, 
of course, has an Industrial Arts department, and its printers 
find in working on the newspaper the same pleasure writers find 
in “seeing themselves in print.’’ Other student writers find our 
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literary magazine a challenge and are rewarded by seeing their 
poems, stories, and articles published in it. Students strong in 
speech become members of the debate team, and those with 
acting talents turn to our college drama group as a way of 
employing and increasing their abilities. One of our former 
students, now a colleague of mine at Oswego, even enjoyed a 
taste of off-Broadway acting on a New York stage following 
his success in colleze dramatics. Membership in Alpha Psi Omega 
is the final reward for outstanding college actors, while our 
English Honor Society recognizes generally superior achieve- 
ment in our academic field. 

But the main way that the average college attempts to 
stimulate its gifted students is still through the teacher in a 
heterogeneously grouped class. What can be done there for the 
gifted student? What specifically can be done in college English 
classes? Even freshman composition, for some, need not be drill 
on fundamentals. My own preferred technique is to read to the 
class some fine professional pieces of writing to develop both 
ideas and an ear for style; then, on alternate weeks, to assign 
topics or to leave the students to find their own. The freedom 
serves to encourage the creative, gifted student; the assignment 
preserves the sanity of the poorer one who never knows “what 
to write about.” 

Since our students will be elementary teachers, on free writ- 
ing days I have been known to suggest that they try writing 
stories for children. During one semester I received from one 
girl a series of gay tales — all illustrated, too —to delight any 
child. I hope by now that she has found a publisher. Don’t mis- 
understand. Freshman composition at our college is by no means 
creative writing, but if creativity is allowed and encouraged, 
some gifted students may be found — even in freshman com- 
position. 

What can be done in the literature class for the gifted stu- 
dent? For one thing, it is possible, when a term paper is re- 
quired, to permit the known superior writer to create a piece of 
literature instead of doing a research topic; or he may create 
it as extra work deserving special credit. It is also possible to 
encourage superior students to give oral reports on special re- 
search they have done. Individuals, or perhaps a few on a panel, 
will thus gain personally from clarifying their ideas before a 
group of their peers; at the same time they will be presenting 
both information and an example of thoroughness in research 
to the rest of the group. 

As a doctoral dissertation I did a study of Robert Frost as 
a teacher. From him and from his students I learned that instead 
of meeting classes he had those interested in creative writing 
gather around his living room fireplace at night to discuss litera- 
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ture and life and to read their own most recent efforts at produc- 
ing literature. How fine a way to teach, I thought! But that kind 
of education, as with Honors Courses, can be provided only on a 
few American campuses, where, on the one hand, a creative 
artist can be secured to teach by example, or where, on the other, 
faculty load in hours and students can be curtailed to allow 
individual conference time. On other campuses, however, more 
could be done — and should be done — for the gifted student. 
Extending their reading, doing research, creating literature, or 
developing debating and acting talents must become attractive 
to superior young people if the college English departments are 
not to fail them. 

‘To summarize, now, what colleges are doing for their gifted, 
one might observe that, since the 1920’s, an increasing number 
have built special programs offering honors or independent study 
to selected students, who complete their study with compre- 
hensive examinations, oral or written, and theses. Where no 
administrative organization of curriculum is provided, the aver- 
age teacher in the average classroom is left to find ways to 
capture their interest and to spark their initiative, perhaps by 
some of the techniques suggested above. Such a teacher will 
probably find the gifted student in his class a “gift from heaven.” 
But he is, assuredly, more than a gift. He is a challenge. 
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TEACHING GIFTED STUDENTS IN A JUNIOR 
ADVANCED ENGLISH COURSE 


Emma Marie Wilkinson* 


After having taught an advanced course in junior English 
for almost three years, I find that the statement in Ecclesiastes 
1:18 most aptly describes the experience of the students and the 
teacher: “Because in much wisdom there is much indignation: 
and he that addeth knowledge addeth also labour.” 

There are certainly both indignation and labor in acquiring 
wisdom. I hope I have learned to be wiser than I was three years 
ago. I know I have been indignant with myself in not achieving 
all that I had hoped to accomplish with my classes. I hope I have 
taught students to be indignant with inferior work; I believe 
they have learned that acquiring knowledge is very hard work. 

We know, of course, that not every student in an advanced 
course or an honors course or even in an advanced placement 
course can be truthfully described as intellectually gifted. All 
of the students in any one of these courses, however, should be 
superior students, decidedly above average in intelligence, in 
interest in English, in achievement, and in willingness to work 
very hard. The selection of students to be members of one of 
these classes should be done most carefully. Several criteria 
should be used in identifying superior students: their intellectual 
ability determined by tests of mental ability, their achievement 
as indicated by their performance on standardized English tests, 
their marks, and the recommendations of the teachers. These 
last, the recommendations of teachers, have been found by many 
schools to be the most valid of all the criteria employed in the 
selection of the students. 

The ways in which superior students are identified are 
extremely important. However, the purpose for grouping these 
students so that they can be given an opportunity to develop 
their intelligence is of paramount importance. These boys and 
girls will be the men and women who will be in positions of 
responsibility and leadership in business, in the professions, and 
— we hope sincerely — in government. 

Because of the recent awareness that superior students 
should be given opportunities to develop their inherent gifts of 
intelligence, we who teach these students have a grave responsi- 
bility to be certain that they are given more than just an enriched 
course of study. Through what we teach and the way we teach it, 
we must convince these boys and girls that acompanying great 
gifts of intellect is great responsibility to use those gifts con- 
structively. Therefore, it is up to us to inculcate in these students 
the willingness to accept difficult assignments in life, to respect 
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scholarship, to appreciate the qualities of a cultivated mind. 
Superior students, especially, need to recognize man’s dignity 
and his importance as an individual. It is equally imperative 
that they also learn that man has to accept responsibility for 
his actions. 

Today we are bombarded with innumerable pressures to 
compromise our values. We are surrounded by those who empha- 
size the importance of material goods. Great prestige is given 
to wealth, to the accumulation of money as an end in itself. Only 
a fool or a saint is contemptuous of money: the former, because 
he cannot be disturbed long enough to be realistic; the latter, 
because his wealth is not the kind that can be counted. Money 
is necessary in this world; it can be good. Its true value should 
be acknowledged as a means to living the good life, a life based 
on aesthetic, moral, and spiritual values. It is we who must make 
our students cognizant of these pressures and we who must teach 
them how to defend themselves against them. In doing so, we, 
too, learn how to protect ourselves against their onslaught. 

In order to do this we need to help our students examine 
what is presented as “‘good” by their society. They must learn to 
decide for themselves by careful analysis if the standards held 
up to them are exemplary, if they are really what they are 
described as being or if they are facades for prejudice, snob- 
bishness, bigotry, selfishness. Above all these students must be 
led to reject the doctrines of the superiority of one national or 
racial group, of exclusiveness as right and good. They need to 
be taught to judge people as individuals and to evaluate success 
by looking closely at the kind of person a so-called successful 
man or woman is and the kind of life he or she lives. 

Since I cannot presume to state what the content of a course 
for the superior students in English should be, I will discuss 
the course I have taught during the past three years. I do this 
to try to illustrate the ways I have attempted to practice what 
I have said should be the premise upon which an advanced course 
in English should be predicated. 

Students selected for the advanced course are presumed to 
be proficient in the mechanics of written English. Consequently, 
there is not much drill on sentence structure, spelling, grammar, 
and other aspects of technical English. However, many lessons 
are devoted to the study of the structure of the language. Errors 
in construction found in students’ papers are used as the basis 
for teaching the elimination of faulty parallelism, of dangling 
elements, of misplaced modifiers. Some of the basic rules for 
spelling are reviewed when errors in spelling indicate that a 
review of spelling is needed. Work in improving vocabulary is 
accomplished through study of words selected from the reading 
and with the help of a really fine vocabulary book. 
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The work in composition begins with the review of the 
writing of paragraphs. Many of the rhetorical devices, like those 
of contrast and comparison, are discussed at the beginning of 
the term. The most important part of theme writing during the 
year is, of course, the expository essay, based primarily on the 
reading. The writing of this kind of essay is taught slowly, step 
by step, from the organization of the formal outline to the com- 
pleted theme. For this kind of essay, the students need especially 
to be taught how to present their subject in an introduction and 
how to conclude their essays. They, like all of us, have to learn 
graceful entrances and exits through conscious effort. These 
students, though admittedly superior, share the congenital 
American characteristic of making grandiose statements with- 
out even considering presenting one little supporting piece of 
evidence. Consequently, an essential quality of good writing — 
that of substantiating statements by specific details — must be 
taught, emphasized, re-taught and re-emphasized throughout the 
year. 

Through critical analysis of poems, novels, and essays stu- 
dents learn to discover the structure of a literary form. From 
this kind of examination, they begin to understand that a good 
writer is first of all a fine craftsman. They realize, perhaps for 
the first time, that writers, poets especially, achieve their com- 
petence through sheer hard work built upon the foundation of 
talent and inspiration. It becomes apparent to them that these 
last two are essential but that without the first they can be 
lodged in a writer useless. 

From the appreciation of the beauty of the structure of a 
literary work of art the students progress to the realization that 
they too have to become craftsmen if they wish to write well. 
They discover that they must achieve style, tone, sense of direc- 
tion in their own writing. Best of all, they must establish stand- 
ards for themselves and become their own most effective critics. 

An important part in the writing program is the individual 
conference with each student during which the teacher and the 
student go over his papers carefully and critically. Often this is 
difficult to achieve, for the teacher of an advanced class also 
teaches other students who have the right to her time too. How- 
ever, at least three conferences a semester should be the goal. 
As we all know, discussing a student’s writing with him is the 
best way to teach writing, and teaching students to write compe- 
tently is one of the most important aims of every English course. 

One of the other objectives is to teach students how to read 
to gain the fullest meaning and enjoyment from literature. The 
temptation to talk first about the literature covered is very great, 
for the study of literature is the essence of the English teacher’s 
work. Because, too often, discussions of advanced courses are 
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devoted only to the literature studies, presentation of the writ- 
ing program is frequently omitted. Consequently, I have empha- 
sized first the importance of teaching superior students how to 
write. 

The literature studied in advanced courses is, of course, not 
the same in all schools. Perhaps the most effective approach 
is that of an underlying theme that is consistently developed 
throughout the year. In the Advanced English course in my 
school, we study American literature. The theme is man’s conflict 
with evil in its various forms and the necessity for man to 
recognize evil in whatever form it may assume so that he can 
combat it intelligently. He must learn, too, that lack of aware- 
ness of danger results in destruction. 

Because the novel takes all life as its province and mirrors 
the sufferings and joys of human beings through its characters, 
we devote the major part of our course to the reading and study- 
ing of selected novels by American authors. We begin with The 
Scarlet Letter and Hawthorne’s concern with sin and its effect 
on human beings. Through Hawthorne’s compassionate presenta- 
tion of Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale and even of 
Roger Chillingworth, we discover the great difference between 
sin and evil. The adultery of Hester and Arthur cannot be con- 
doned but these two tragic people achieve their redemption 
through suffering. Juxtaposed to their sin of passion is the cold, 
calculating evil of Roger Chillingworth, the hatred that so con- 
sumes him that it drives him to try to destroy a man’s soul. 
This is, indeed, evil. 

From Hawthorne’s novel of Puritan New England and the 
tangible evidence of evil, we proceed to the examination of 
disaster resulting from dangerous innocence, the innocence of 
ignorance in Herman Melville’s Billy Budd. Billy’s inability to 
recognize the evil in John Claggart and his refusal to learn to 
be perceptive in understanding human beings lead to his death, 
that of Claggart, and the tragedy of Captain Vere. In the novel 
Vere represents the cultivated, civilized man who has to fulfill 
the obligations of his position by ordering the execution of a man 
he knows is morally innocent of murder. His struggle between 
inclination and duty constitutes the real tragedy of Melville’s 
disturbing novel. 

The next novel leads to the examination of the standards 
established as good in the world of adults. This is done through 
Huckleberry Finn as he journeys down the Mississippi River 
seeking, subconsciously, to find out what life is all about, his 
place in the world, and the kind of man he wishes to become. 
Huck’s awakening to the realization that society’s good cannot 
be his, makes him accept the Negro slave, Jim, as a human being. 
and — what is more important — as his friend. 
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From the Mississippi River we travel across country to the 
Dakota Territory with the Hansa family in O. E. Rolvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth. Here the major tragedy is not that effected 
by the malign forces of the Great Prairie, but that of the emo- 
tional and spiritual separation of man and wife, because each 
refused to try to look at the other’s dream for just one brief 
moment of understanding. 

Returning to the East, we find the subtle evils in a part of 
America grown wealthy, restless, and insecure. In its lack of 
security it looks to Europe and older civilizations to find out 
how life should be lived. The consequent acquisition of artificial 
standards based on snobbish ideals of a cultivated life in Henry 
James’ Portrait of a Lady results in Isabel Archer’s inability to 
recognize genuine character and integrity. She, stubbornly oblivi- 
ous to the evil of decadence, mistakes it for cultivated living 
and so is engulfed by it. 

The final novel, John Marquand’s Point of No Return, includes 
the pressures our superior students know well: the need to suc- 
ceed and to support this success through the acquisition of ma- 
terial possessions, the badgering drive to live in the right suburb 
and to belong to the right club. All these combine to destroy 
man’s independence and his inherent dignity as a human being. 
These are today’s evil forces and they are extremely destructive. 
Marquand’s novel is actually a tragedy of success. His Charles 
Gray gets the job he wants, lives in the fashionable suburb, is 
accepted in the most exclusive club. His tragedy is that he cannot 
refuse all these to live his life as he wishes in his heart he could 
live it. He must accept; he must conform. He has reached, he 
believes, his ‘point of no return.” 

Although the theme of the course is illustrated primarily 
in the study of the novel, we also read and study Basic Selections 
from Emerson and several chapters from Walden by Thoreau. 
These set the tone for examining ways in which man can assert 
his dignity as a rational being. The optimism and idealism of 
Emerson contrast sharply with the realism of Thoreau, who left 
the world to find out how to live in the world. To these two 
exponents of individuality and the necessity for communication 
with the creative force in nature, students respond with the 
enthusiasm of youth. Emerson and Thoreau should be read when 
one is sixteen or seventeen. Then what they say seems possible 
and can be assimilated into one’s own being. 

What I have sketched touches only the highlights of the 
course. There is much more —the short stories, the plays, and 
especially the exquisite poetry of Frost, Millay, Teasdale, Dickin- 
son, to read and to analyze so that the students can discover, in 
John Ciardi’s words, “how a poem means.” 

Through the course we cannot hope to reach deeply every 
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student. We hope we do challenge all the students by disturbing 
them and shocking them, even if only temporarily, out of their 
complacency. But there are those students who are greatly influ- 
enced, those who learn to love to learn, to analyze, to think. We 
hope they will have a part in changing gradually the opulent 
standards of our affluent society. Too much comfort, too little 
self-denial are bad for individuals and destructive of nations. 
We need people who will be courageous, who will want to live 
life, not merely look for comfort and security. 

Today, there is no longer the physical frontier in our 
country. There is, however, one frontier that will never be finally 
conquered or tamed. That is the frontier of the intellect. As man 
moves into the conquered territory of what was once ignorance, 
he finds there is always a new land of the mind to be explored. 
We hope we are training these intellectual explorers. We need 
them badly. We hope that what we teach and how we teach it 
will result in our developing sensitive, compassionate, brave 
leaders. We need them if we are going to survive as a nation of 
people who seek not merely material wealth but moral and 
spiritual wealth. We hope we will teach these intellectually privi- 
leged young men and women that “... in much wisdom there is 
much indignation: and he that addeth knowledge also addeth 
labour.” 
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Dr. Strang Lawson 








| § the death of Dr. Strang Lawson November 4, 1960, The New York 
State English Council has lost a distinguished leader. His ten years of 
dedicated service have left indelible marks of strength on our organization. 
His breadth of vision as one of the co-founders and as the first Program 
Chairman, his quality of leadership as the second President, his success 
as Editor of The Record, his wise counsel as a Board Member, his scholarly 
writing for various educational magazines, his contributions at annual con- 
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ferences, but most of all, his high standards of everyday living and his 
deep abiding faith, he has left us as an enduring heritage. 


Dr, Lawson, a native of Scotland, came to Colgate University in 1931 
where he was a much loved director of studies for many years. He was 
President of the Madison County Chapter of the Red Cross and had been 
a leader in its activities for several decades. During World War II he 
was regional chairman of the American Red Cross Fund and at the time 
of his death he was serving on the Committee on Youth Relations of the 
National Red Cross. He was active in the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the College English Association and the Conference of College 
Composition and Communication. 


It was a distinct privilege to work with Strang as Associate Editor 
for these past ten years. He, his wife Elizabeth, Mr. Drake and I met 
many times a year to prepare each issue and to discuss ways of improving 
The Record. His motto seemed to be “Trifles make prefection, but perfec- 
tion is no trifle,” and therefore he was untiring in his efforts to make 
each Record better than the preceding. Elizabeth helped design the Record’s 
first cover and has been ever since one of the proof readers for each 
issue. To her in her great loss, the members of The New York State 
English Council extend deep and heartfelt sympathy. 


—ELIZABETH J. DRAKE 


The 10th Anniversary issue of last spring is a far better memorial 
to Dr. Lawson than words of mine, including as it does his usual percep- 
tive editing, cogent editorial writing, and the many tributes of state and 
national leaders on his ten years of editorship. 


It is fitting, however, that Dr. Lawson’s outstanding qualities are as 
evident and ingratiating to us comparative newcomers as they always have 
been to his longtime colleagues and friends. 


Strang and I worked together closely for the past five years, both 
in the Council and otherwise, at National Council and College Composition 
and Communication meetings, with the Committee on International Coopera- 
tion, and the like. My regard for him as a person equals my professional 
regard for him. When was he anything but gentle, considerate, thoroughly 
understanding? Professionally he was ever teacher and scholar, meticulous 
in the discharge of duties large and small, incisive critic, apt writer, bene- 
ficent influence upon our profession. 


About his work for the Council, there is hardly need to speak: co- 
founder, second president, only editor; not to mention the many special 
assignments. Number after number of the Record is tribute to the hours 
and hours of patient labor he expended to bring a perceptiveness, taste, 
organization, and style to the contents well above the aggregate of the 
contributions. He leaves a legacy that asks our best in continuing, a best 
we must not fail to meet, in tribute and affectionate memory. 


—HANS GOTTSCHALK 
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“A FULL MAN, READY AND EXACT” 
Francis Hulme* 


An intelligently conceived and patiently executed language 
arts program is the foundation of any college education that aims 
at producing the full man, ready and exact, of whom Lord Bacon 
speaks in his famous essay. Reading, conference, and writing! 
Are not these still our concern, whether we tag our particular 
labor semantics, composition, rhetoric, communications, or what- 
ever the latest name may be? The college language arts program 
should be like a beneficial radiation that penetrates and illumi- 
nates all the other disciplines. It should be at once a skill (let us 
not despise this respectable term) and an art. And never before 
has it been so desperately needed as today, when the “crash pro- 
gram” has seemed to certain observers to turn its back on the 
humanities and seek to “train” scientists. Let us admit at once 
that they must be trained, and that we are competent to do the 
job. Indeed, we must be so, unless the world is to end with a 
bang and not with that whimper our poet promised us! But with 
all the emphasis needed for producing this scientific elite, let us 
not forget that the primary problem of man today is, as it has 
ever been, the problem of communicating with his kind. And let 
us proudly keep in mind that it is we teachers of the language 
arts who are in a large measure the protectors of the human 
tradition. It is well within our scheme of things to educate the 
college man so that he is a more rational, a more logical, a more 
aware human being, and is consequently a better citizen of the 
world we believe in. Make no mistake: the influences of the pen 
are still more far-reaching than the modern, hideous substitutes 
for the sword. In his poetic glimpse into the future, Civilization 
on Trial, Arnold Toynbee is eloquent and apropos: 

Future historians will say, I think, that the great event 

of the twentieth century was the impact of the Western 

Civilization upon all the other living societies of the 

world of that day. They will say of this impact that it 

was so powerful and so pervasive that it turned the lives 

of all its victims upside down and inside out — affecting 

the behavior, outlook, feelings, and beliefs of individual 

men, women, and children in an intimate way, touching 

chords in human souls that are not touched by mere ex- 

ternal material forces — however ponderous and terrify- 

ing. 
We may wish that he had used some other word than ‘“‘victims”, 
perhaps, but could there be a greater challenge and inspiration 
to teachers of the language arts than is revealed here? “Affect- 
ing ...in an intimate way ... touching chords in human souls.” 





*Dr. Hulme is Professor of English at State University College of Education at Oswego. 
This and the following paper were presented at the 1960 Conference panel on “Using the 
Language Arts to Better Human Relations.” 
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Here is the area where the language arts can and must be called 
upon to help produce sensitive and responsible human beings 
who will see to it that the impact they make upon “the other 
living societies” is a beneficial one. The total implications here 
are too broad for anything more than the most cursory analysis, 
but even such a glimpse will reveal that we who guide younger 
hands across the loom of language have a precious responsibility, 
as well as an exciting and constantly evolving task. 

To select only one of the many areas in which the language 
arts can prove their worth in aiding the good citizen to take his 
rightful place, let us consider some aspects of the mass media of 
communication and the individual. Wayne Thompson, in his 
Fundamentals of Communication tells us: 

Fifty-seven million words of talk and discussion are 

spoken over British radio every year. Twenty-four mil- 

lion copies of American magazines are sold per week. 

More than 1,700 daily and almost 10,000 weekly news- 

papers are published in the United States. About 3,300 

radio stations and an ever-increasing number of tele- 

vision transmitters carry news, commentary, and discus- 

sions into almost every home from Palm Springs to 

Bar Harbor. 
Mr. Thompson then goes on to ask whether or not one can believe 
what he reads and hears, in all or in part, and that if some are 
to be accepted, how is one to know “which paper, newscaster, or 
magazine is trustworthy?” Enter, we humbly suggest, the en- 
lightened teacher of the language arts who realizes that language 
is all too often not a bridge between one human mind and another 
but a barrier that baffles understanding, or worse, a snare that 
traps the ignorant. He must not be called cynical if he remem- 
bers with Voltaire, or Robert South, or Young, or Goldsmith, or 
Harel (who attributed it to Talleyrand) that “Speech was given 
to man to disguise his thoughts.” 

The teacher of language arts, let us suppose, has already 
guided his charges toward the trinity suggested by Mr. Maugham 
in The Summing Up: clarity, simplicity, euphony (or, if we may, 
harmony). He has worked toward a better human relationship 
by calling attention to the social values implicit in good writing 
(and, of course, good speech). As Donald Lloyd and Harry War- 
fel put it, in their American English In Its Cultural Setting: 

If you had the finest command of written English, you 
might still be so dull that you would interest no one — 
except for one thing: a dullard cannot command written 
English and remain a dullard. A command of writing 
can not only make a person seem more interesting; it 
makes him more interesting. Our problem is not that 
we are uninteresting but that we are inarticulate... 
You have nothing to fear about your worth as a human 
being; if you can learn to express yourself, you set your 
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real self free ... To see language clear means to shake 
oneself free from word magic, the sense of mystical 
communion between words and things . . . To see lan- 
guage clear means to set the mind free: men of free 
minds are free men. 


Noble words, and true, and the teacher of language arts applauds 
them; but even as he recognizes their gold, he sees that working 
it into a ring or a brooch is something yet again. The vulgar say 
that figures do not lie, but liars can figure, and the teacher of 
language arts girds himself for the task of teaching his students 
that in terms of human dignity, democratic interests, and per- 
sonal involvment they have a stake in an intelligent analysis of 
the mass media of communication. There are special techniques 
that must be learned if the college man is to develop into a free 
citizen, as Lloyd and Warfel use the term. How is he to criticize? 
What is the source of this bias or of that (not only, let us say, 
in what he is hearing or reading but in himself as he listens or 
reads) ? We know all the devices of the propagandist, but they 
can never be too often set before the young, idealistic mind: 
Name calling, glittering generalities, misleading associations, the 
plain folks approach, the band wagon that rolls merrily along 
even as we meet this morning — if the teacher of the language 
arts develops a sophistication in respect to these matters in the 
minds of his students, he works directly toward more desirable 
human relations. Further, let us teach them to recognize other 
weapons in the verbal arsenal: slanting, card stacking, false 
emphasis, suppression, the dangers of over-simplification and 
ambiguity (however alluring the latter may be to us as “cre- 
ative” artists, pace Professor Empson!), of loaded words and 
snob appeal (that siren that calls most enchantingly from the 
democratic rocks, alas) — and, most important perhaps of all, 
the uses to which myths and stereotypes may be put. 

Is it too much to say that the teacher of language arts who 
has given his students insight into matters such as these has 
not gone a long way down the road toward better human rela- 
tions? Yet of course we recognize that these things, important 
as they are, are social in their application. And there is a greater 
service yet to be rendered. For, to return to Lord Bacon, with 
whom we began, not only do we want a ready and exact man, 
we want a full man. We want him to know of that imperial 
palace whence he came (even if some of us may mean a more 
earthly origin that did Wordsworth) ; we want him nurtured 
by the past and centered in the present; and we want him to 
cherish, as his most precious gift, his sense of the dignity of 
human life, his awareness of the grandeur and the misery of 
the human condition. If our college man has learned, however 
well, only to be rational and disinterested; if we have taught 
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him Mr. Maugham’s clarity and simplicity and harmony of style 
only when he speaks or writes; if we have helped him develop 
his sense of logic and order, and only these, he has become, as 
Mrs. Malaprop might have said, a sounding ass and a tinkling 
symbol. As teachers of the language arts we must remember 
that it is man we teach. 


A great Irish poet, who had also been something of a 
Fascist and a fool, died, and a young English poet, now an 
American citizen, wrote: 


Time that is intolerant 
Of the brave and innocent 
And indifferent in a week 
To a beautiful physique, 


Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives..... 


Follow, poet, follow right 

To the bottom of the night, 
With your unconstraining voice 
Still persuade us to rejoice..... 


In the deserts of the heart 

Let the healing fountain start, 

In the prison of his days 

Teach the free men how to praise. 


(W. H. Auden: “On the Death of W. B. Yeats”) 
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A CANDLE OF UNDERSTANDING 
Evelyn Konigsberg* 


Language is, of course, the means by which civilized man 
most frequently makes known to his fellow man his wants, his 
ideas, his ambitions and his dreams. It is by the use of a common 
language that people reach an understanding. In the growth of 
a normal human being, the sequence of development of the lan- 
guage skills is listening, speaking, reading and writing. When 
we consider how to improve a person’s relationships with his 
fellow man, we are considering first how he can best develop 
his powers of listening and speaking so that his reactions to 
other people and his influence upon them are most conducive to 
understanding, to peace and to good will. Fundamentally, this 
is a person to person process. 


In the elementary and secondary schools, we are in danger 
of becoming so entranced with the idea of improving human 
relations in the abstract that we forget that we are dealing 
with the young and immature who are still unskilled in the 
person to person process. We tend to think in generalities of 
young people in their enlarging societal relationships before 
we have taught them to master the specific arts and skills which 
will enable them to get along amicably with the neighbor next 
door. I am fearful that, in our noble efforts to increase the scope 
of our pupil’s understanding, we may be neglecting to teach 
them basic techniques of language use by which, as individuals 
in the rather prosaic business of every day living, they may 
learn to make life more friendly and more tranquil for them- 
selves and for their fellows. 


The problem of how to use language to improve human 
relations is worth consideration. We live in a world in which 
change is so rapid and so drastic that we may well wonder what 
we can teach our children that will remain useful to them. There 
is probably little that will be of greater permanent value than 
learning the art of using language to create climates of good 
will in which people will be able to work together to use to 
their benefit the continuing changes in knowledge, machines 
and modes of living. 


One of the almost terrifying characteristics of our world 
today is the increasing volume of sound by which we are sur- 
rounded. Our world is filled with sound, and much of it is sound 
and fury. From the earliest years, therefore, children ought to 
learn to be discriminative in listening. They ought to acquire 
techniques for distinguishing sounds and evaluating them. Unless 
they gain skill in really listening to other human beings, they 
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are not likely to make valid judgments about them. Too often 
people hear only what they are emotionally conditioned to hear. 
This is especially true of the young for whom the world ordi- 
narily revolves around the individual and his interests. To listen 
objectively, thoughtfully, open-mindedly to what another person 
is saying takes skill that can be acquired through training. The 
school therefore has a responsibility to teach young people to 
listen so that they may find out what the speaker really is saying. 
Perhaps when men have learned to listen to each other they 
will discover that all human beings are at heart more alike than 
they now seem. In that case there will be a common ground from 
which better human relations may grow. 

If we are to help our pupils in their dealing with other 
people, we need to teach them not only how to listen but also 
how to speak. If children are to establish an attitude of under- 
standing and a mode of give and take in association with others, 
they need to learn to speak in such ways that their listeners can 
comprehend with ease. Whatever the inevitable variations may 
be in enunciation, pronunciation and diction, it is nevertheless 
a fact that there are types of speech that are generally recog- 
nized as acceptable and correct to the ears of most Americans. 
Beyond matters of pronunciation and diction are the tremend- 
ously significant factors of stress, inflection, timing and tone 
quality. It is quite possible to make an enemy or to win a friend 
by the tone in which one says, “I don’t agree.” Possibly nothing 
is more important in the elementary and secondary schools than 
to teach youngsters how to choose words and how to speak them 
so that the listener is not antagonized by the manner (or lack 
of manners) of the speaker. Not all teachers will agree, but I 
am convinced that all our pupils would benefit in their dealings 
with others by training in the amenities of diction, of enuncia- 
tion and of voice use. Many of them would be happier if they 
were taught actual phraseology which is conducive to good 
human relations. Some of them would profit almost immediately 
by changed attitudes within the school itself. 

It may seem that I have abandoned the topic; that I am dis- 
cussing the teaching of spoken language rather than the use of 
language to improve human relations. I hope I am doing both. 
For this is my point: in the elementary and secondary schools, 
we cannot teach children ways of using language to improve 
human relations until we teach them how to listen thoughtfully 
and how to speak effectively so that they may have the means 
for establishing valid relationships based on mutual understand- 
ing. Does my aim seem limited? Let me assure you that we have 
not even begun to accomplish it. We delude ourselves and we 
cheat the children when we assume that learning to like the 
foods of another national group, learning to enjoy the songs 
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and games of another country or learning to view politely the 
rites of another faith contribute very much to basic and needed 
improvement in human relationships. Putting pizza on a smorgas- 
bord and enjoying both do not really enable the children of an 
Italian background and a Swedish one to discuss with intelli- 
gence and understanding the problems of living and working 
together in a crowded neighborhood. To do that the children must 
be able to use sounds, words and language patterns that mean 
the same things to both. To teach young people to use English 
accurately, vividly and cogently is to equip them to talk with each 
other and, on the basis of mutual understanding, to work to- 
gether for desirable ends. 

As children mature, they need to master not only the arts 
of listening and speaking, but also that of reading. They need 
to read as widely and as deeply as they possibly can so that they 
may share the experience and wisdom of the past, learn about 
men by reading about them, and become acquainted with aspects 
of the present of which they cannot have first-hand knowledge. 
Listening and speaking are means of relating ourselves to our 
near neighbors. To some extent, radio and television enlarge our 
field of direct contact. But there is no substitute for reading as 
a way of learning to understand the past and the more remote 
parts of the present. One of our great concerns in improving 
human relations should continue to be that of teaching all chil- 
dren to read. We teachers need above all to learn the ways of so 
enchanting our pupils with literature that they become avid 
readers of books about other periods of history, other peoples, 
other countries, other customs and other ways of thinking. 


We are only beginning to be aware of how the language 
one uses governs his thinking. For many of our pupils, other is 
not necessarily far away. There is no special virtue in a boy’s 
reading about Japan if he has no skill in understanding and 
getting along with other kinds of people across the tracks in 
his own town. I am not suggesting a prescribed sequence. I wish 
merely to emphasize that good human relations may depend 
upon one’s attitude toward different ethnic or social groups near 
to home rather than upon one’s understanding of the problems 
of Asia or Africa. It is not an either-or choice. As teachers of 
language and literature we must study carefully and provide for 
the needs of particular pupils in particular situations. Certainly 
there is no way in which a person can learn so much about so 
many people as through continued, thoughtful, empathic reading. 


In the time allotted, I have been able merely to indicate a 
point of view about the importance of teaching the arts of listen- 
ing, speaking and reading to improve human relations. With 
those skills, I subsume the use of all the audio-visual apparatus 
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available to modern man. I have not discussed writing, but I urge 
you to take time some day really to ponder the complexity of the 
art of writing. It has its place, but I believe that if you think 
about it, you will agree that in the elementary and secondary 
schools, its importance in improving human relations is less than 
that of the other language arts. 

I have not mentioned the many fascinating devices and prac- 
tices by which we may lead children into using language to 
improve human relations. The textbooks are full of them, and 
you will find and adapt and invent them for yourselves once you 
decide to make pupils aware of the ways in which their use of 
language may attract, repel or specially influence those with 
whom they come in contact. I have not suggested titles of books 
for pupils to read. Judicious selection from any of the standard 
lists will provide the background for a growth in understanding. 

What I have tried to suggest to you is that, in the elementary 
and secondary schools, we ought not try to do everything for we 
are bound to fail in that. The best way in which we can use the 
language arts to improve human relations is to teach young 
people how the use of language may serve to bring about better 
understanding among people, the effective use of language for 
that purpose, and what and how to read so that they may in- 
crease their understanding of all sorts and conditions of men. 

Some of you will recall the story of the prophet Ezra who, 
warned of God to prepare for evil days, became concerned that 
people yet unborn would not know how to live wisely. Because 
of his concern, he was granted time to write down for the men 
of the future “a source of understanding, a spring of wisdom 
and the stream of knowledge”’. . . “I will light a candle of under- 
standing”, he was promised, “and it will not be put out’. If we 
in the elementary and secondary schools do not try to push too 
far the aim of improving human relations, but are content just 
to light a candle of understanding, I think we can hope that the 
candle will not be put out. 
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THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
Donald F. Jalbert* 


1960 may well be notorious in future histories of American 
education as the year in which the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Lawrence Derthick, announced publicly that he 
had never heard of Orwell’s 1984 and Huxley’s Brave New World. 
I’m sure you have read the story in the newspapers. Derthick 
had been asked to comment on the banning of these two books 
from Miami, Florida, schools in response to an anonymous tele- 
phone call. By admitting to his own illiteracy, Derthick thereby 
avoided entanglement in the issue. Miami schools now cannot 
expect any support from the brass in Washington in the matter 
of their literature curriculum. Brave New World, indeed. 

The incident illustrates the point I intend to make about the 
teaching of literature. Literature is useless. Deitrich is living 
proof that worldly achievement, even within our own profession, 
is possible without a minimum acquaintance with literature. We 
who admire literature may feel that inability to recognize such 
familiar titles as 1984 and Brave New World is ample demon- 
stration of illiteracy, but the practical men can point with some 
measure of pride at Derthick. “Look,” they may announce, “a 
man has no need of such frills in order to hold a post as impor- 
tant as Derthick’s.” Literature is certainly useless. Or, as W. H. 
Auden once expressed it, “Literature makes nothing happen — 
it is a way of speaking, a mouth.” Auden, of course, was adding 
an element or two to his observation, but perhaps we may 
assume that ways of speaking too are useless. Derthick’s com- 
ment would seem to bear this out. 

In many ways, specialists in the teaching of reading are 
right when they accuse literature teachers of certain weaknesses. 
We do rely too heavily on whole group methods of instruction. 
We ignore the wide spread of reading abilities in our classes 
when we require all students to read Ivanhoe or Julius Caesar. 
Every year, literally millions of high school juniors and seniors 
are being subjected to the fraud of survey courses in American 
and English literature. Such courses are fraudulent because stu- 
dents cannot comprehend the selections most representative of 
national literary histories, and so must read ill-chosen snippets 
of minor works never intended for adolescent audiences. (Wil- 
liam Faulkner, for example, is hardly represented accurately by 
“Two Soldiers’. This often anthologized, comparatively innocu- 
ous yarn gives students little hint of the morbid preoccupations 
of Faulkner’s other works, but does allow teachers to claim they 
are teaching Faulkner — presumably, for snob appeal rather 
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than literary reasons.) We have so much ignored problems of 
objective and method in teaching literature that complaints about 
our results are quite well taken. 

The reading specialists, you see, are right. I am being can- 
did, not writing with my tongue in my cheek. Our public schools 
do need more intensively conducted developmental reading pro- 
grams. Especially in the junior and senior high years, we need 
far more opportunities for students to read books within their 
own comprehension levels. We need more teaching devices like 
the SRA Reading Laboratory (now available in both secondary 
and college preparatory editions) — which allow us to train stu- 
dents of widely varied abilities in fundamental reading skills. 
(We teachers certainly have no time to develop our own materials 
for doing this — the publishers must supply us with ready-made 
materials that are pedagogically sound.) We need to weed out the 
crustier classics that have no appeal to modern youth and substi- 
tute works which they can relate to easily and profitably. The 
greatest need, thinking in terms of our whole school population, 
is for the things reading specialists say we need — more realistic 
attention to individual reading interests and comprehension 
levels. Our need is not for more slavish devotion to curricula 
patterned after college-level surveys of literary history. At the 
high school level, we have no possible excuse for cultivating belle- 
lettrists — 2 students out of 100 perhaps — when 98 others can 
neither understand nor profit by the materials the belle-lettrists 
need. Those neglected 98 are our legal — and moral — responsi- 
bility. For them, much classic literature zs useless. 

Let me distinguish between the Teaching of Reading and the 
Teaching of Literature by saying that the former expression is 
the broader term, including the latter as one of its elements. 
Presumably, a reading teacher is a teacher of, among many other 
things, literature. For reasons somewhat like this — that is, for 
logical reasons involved in staking out the territory called the 
Teaching of Reading —specialists in that field have developed 
a fairly extensive list of mental activities, largely intellectual 
in nature but sometimes ambiguously stated, which are called 
Reading Skills Necessary for Comprehending Literature. Some 
of these presumed skills are: reading for plot sequence, reading 
for significant details, reading to clarify circuitous language, 
understanding the author’s point of view, finding cause and 
effect, comprehending compact writing — and on and on, the 
length of such a list depending on the ingenuity of the list 
constructor in finding analogies between skills taught in litera- 
ture study. Literature thus becomes subsumed under the cate- 
gory: types of reading material, and the reading specialist does 
what he can to apply his analytic techniques to literary selections. 

If I seem to be treating the position of the reading specialist 
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disparagingly, it is because I think this way of distinguishing 
between the two fields is inadequate. Admittedly literature is one 
form of printed expression. But it is more. It is the most creative 
form of printed expression. There lies the magic difference — 
the distinction that, to me, seems to make the somewhat mechan- 
ical and largely intellectual apprehensions of the reading skill 
specialist inappropriate for dealing with the teaching of litera- 
ture. 


But I’m sure we are not dealing with a case of the good- 
guys versus the bad guys. Literature instruction, it seems to 
me, is possible, even within the limitations of time and method 
imposed on us by the historical conditions we face. I am going 
to describe a few teaching situations which, considering all our 
obligations, I believe to be valid approaches to literature instruc- 
tion. 


Some ten years ago, working at the laboratory school of the 
University of Minnesota, Robert Carlsen taught a four-week unit 
to high school juniors dealing with the problems of the American 
Negro. Before the unit began, Carlsen chose ten books of widely 
varying reading difficulty —a biography of Jackie Robinson, 
Richard Wright’s Native Son, a book of poems by James Weldon 
Johnson — and others. He read the books carefully and devised 
an attitude scale of some 100 items; the scale was called “Test 
of Commonly Heard Statements About the Negro’, and he gave 
students the opportunity to agree or disagree with certain stereo- 
typed notions — that the Negro is biologically inferior in intelli- 
gence to the white man, for example. These statements were 
based on situations dramatized in the books Carlsen had chosen. 
Even a casual reader could see in them differences between 
reality and the stereotype. The scale was a crude measure of the 
degree of Negro bias students held before reading the books. 


For a four-week period, utilizing all class periods as read- 
ing-in-class sessions, students in several eleventh grade classes 
were given the opportunity to read as many or as few of the 
books as they could — a minimum of three was set as a require- 
ment. No other class activities took place in this time. No dis- 
cussions were held, for example, so that the books themselves — 
and not the teacher’s attitudes — were the only source of infor- 
mation about Negroes. At the end of the experiment, Carlsen 
again administered the attitude scale given at the beginning, 
trying to see whether or not reading literature, by itself, was 
enough to influence student acceptance or rejection of stereo- 
typed statements. What he found, of course, is that students were 
variously influenced by the books — some seemed to have greater 
prejudices confirmed — many showed no difference in attitude as 
the result of the experience — a few clearly were better able to 
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distinguish fact from cultural stereotype as the result of their 
reading. 

This was, of course, a uniquely propitious teaching situa- 
tion. Carlsen had the rich library resources of the University of 
Minnesota to draw on, the support of an experimentally-minded 
administrator, and freedom from community pressures — since 
he was teaching in a laboratory school not as responsive to public 
whim — anonymous telephone calls, for instance — as is a public 
school. I am not willing, because of these limitations, to abandon 
consideration of his results. Perhaps with more courageous ad- 
ministrative backing, some of us could have undertaken a similar 
project, although not in Miami, Florida. And not with an ad- 
mitted illiterate like Derthick as administrator. 

Other teachers, closer to home, have used class procedures 
less elaborate, perhaps, but centered on some of life’s funda- 
mental issues. A teacher in one New York school, finding himself 
with a large number of senior boys who were looking forward to 
military experience in the Korean War after graduation, offered 
his students a unit in “Men in Wartime”. Four books dealing 
with the problems inherent in the leader-follower relationship 
under military conditions, were chosen. They offered a variety 
of levels of reading difficulty, so that some attempt to meet di- 
verse abilities was evident. Michener’s The Bridges at Toko Ri, 
Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny, Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, 
and Brown’s A Walk in the Sun were read by committees of 
students. The teacher met with sub-groups during class sessions 
—one committee a day for 8 periods, so that each group was 
visited twice, and spent six other periods working independently. 
A study guide sheet of questions for each book helped direct 
student attention to the major issues in each novel. The small- 
group discussions seemed very provocative, and may have opened 
up for some students thoughts about the complexities of behavior 
men show under military conditions. 

In another teaching situation, in a resort community in 
upstate New York, a teacher recognized the practice of restric- 
tion of clientele in several area hotels. Knowing he was probably 
tilting at windmills, he nevertheless decided to try to give his 
students some understanding of what it feels like to be discrimi- 
nated against in this way. A section of tenth graders read to- 
gether — via whole group methods which were no more valid 
pedagogically here than with Silas Marner, of course — Laura 
Hobson’s Gentleman’s Agreement. Two weeks of extensive dis- 
cussion of this story of a man who pretends to be Jewish in order 
to write a magazine series about anti-Semitism, helped bring 
out into the open many conflicting attitudes towards anti-Semi- 
tism. While the experience may have had no concrete effect on 
the restrictions practiced in local hotels, it nevertheless encour- 
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aged free discussion in this community of a vitally important 
subject. 

Such practices in the teaching of literature are becoming 
more common in our schools. If you wish to see more examples 
of this kind of practice, let me urge you to buy for yourself two 
books full of concrete illustrations. One is Dr. Dwight Burton’s 
Literature Study in the High Schools, published in 1959 by Holt- 
Dryden (address — 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.). 
Dr. Burton, although now a Floridian (he is professor of Eng- 
lish-Education at Florida State University, and, of course, the 
highly creative editor of the English Journal), does advocate the 
use of both Brave New World and 1984 in high school clases! 
His book contains a world of practical suggestions for choosing 
worthwhile books, organizing teaching units, and keeping stu- 
dent attention centered on the humanistic values of literature. 
Another invaluable volume is Dr. Elizabeth Berry’s Gwiding 
Students in the English Classroom, published in 1957 by Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts (address — 35 West 32nd Street, New York 
1, N. Y.). Although she deals with all aspects of the language- 
arts program, Dr. Berry’s chapters on the use of literature in 
student guidance are especially good. She has made tape-record- 
ings of successful literature lessons as taught by a large number 
of public school teachers, and is no casual theorist. The book 
contains transcriptions of student discussions. Both of these 
books present many explicit illustrations of the kind of class 
experiences this writer admires. 

It is clear by now that I am not an advocate of making high 
school literature instruction simply a watered-down version of 
the graduate school seminar in English. My viewpoint, of course, 
will tend to alienate some of our college-teaching colleagues — 
who, it seems to me, argue for a more circumscribed approach to 
literature instruction because they have no contact with the 
realities of public school teaching, or with the kinds of responses 
to literature it is possible to promote among immature minds. 
I would regret thus alienating such a highly intelligent group, 
but am inclined to feel that it is far more important for public 
school people to develop their own ways of dealing with litera- 
ture than to expect uncommitted and uninvolved college teachers 
to do so. We need to develop our own devices for dealing with the 
problems of universal education — problems not allayed by the 
Derthicks in our profession. 

If we can do so, with even some modicum of the success 
reading specialists have had in promoting achievement in their 
field, then literature instruction may become less useless than 
it presently seems. It may, in fact, become what its devotees have 
claimed for so long, a way of reminding man of his humanity 
by increasing it. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING 
Gertrude Doyle* 


Each of us here, I am sure, is adequately acquainted with 
the complexities of the nature of reading as a touchstone for 
establishing contact with our world, our fellowman and ouselves. 
We believe that the act of reading is important to a greater or 
lesser degree for survival in this ever changing society in which 
we live. We know from the criticism blasted at the schools that 
the burden of education seemingly rests on the ability of the 
schools to teach the student to read. From every corner, both 
outside the school and within it, comes the cry: Why can’t they 
teach the students to read? You have heard it echoed and re- 
echoed: “My students aren’t good in history, science, or what 
have you because they just can’t read.’ Seldom if ever is the 
query made: “What are the peculiar characteristics and needs 
of the reader of whom I make this criticism, what is the nature 
of the material which I say cannot be read, and what is the 
reason for bringing the two in contact?’’ These are the questions 
with which we as teachers are concerned, and it is in finding 
answers to them that we can realize our share of the task of 
teaching reading. 

I am primarily concerned with those aspects of the reading 
program which are observable, teachable and measurable. This 
by no means indicates a setting aside of such worthwhile objec- 
tives as developing proper attitudes, increasing appreciations, 
promoting understandings, extending interests, et cetera. Rather, 
I think these somewhat nebulous objectives, which are really 
end products, have often obscured our thinking and have ob- 
structed a program of direct attack upon the very things which 
are necessary to attain those objectives. To get a plane into the 
air we need a ground crew. It is the ground crew or the basic 
skills that we can and must teach. 

Inherent in every assignment which a student purports to 
do is the possession of certain reading skills which are a pre- 
requisite to a successful completion of the task. Included in these 
conceivably might be selection of main ideas and related details, 
author’s organization of material, techniques of vocabulary de- 
velopment, determining tone and intent, rate, and proper habits 
of study. These rarely occur singly but most often are in combi- 
nation. As teachers we must determine the skills that are neces- 
sary to satisfactorily accomplish the task the students are 
attempting, and then it becomes our duty to see that the students 
possess these skills sufficiently. 

How are we to go about doing this? To mention that we 
must know our students smacks so much of the cliche that one 
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hesitates to speak of it. Yet, if we are to do anything about 
improving the reading ability of our students, we must start with 
them where they are today. We absolutely must know where they 
stand at this moment, and we must know it by means of as 
accurate a measuring stick as possible and not by a vague gen- 
eralization based on our precarious, though well-meant, assump- 
tions. 

The guidance department will furnish us with school records 
and general intelligence test score results. Standardized reading 
tests give us a grade level of general reading ability. These, 
however, are insufficient for getting at the problems which the 
students are experiencing as we meet them day by day. Best for 
us, perhaps, would be teacher made tests which would be con- 
structed from the materials which we would expect our students 
to read. In this way we could tell exactly how our students can 
perform on the type of work we are expecting them to do. As a 
result of this testing we will find the students generally falling 
into three groups. Those for whom the material is too easy, those 
who can handle it adequately with normal teaching procedures, 
and those for whom it is definitely much too difficult. Each of 
these groups requires thoughtful consideration by the teacher 
of reading. 

I am as concerned about the group for whom the material 
is too easy as for any other group. These people are as much of 
a problem to the teacher and more of a responsibility than the 
so-called poorest reader in her class. These are the people for 
whom the assignments must be made more challenging — who 
must bring to class information gleaned from many sources — 
who must be led to search for inner depth of meaning, to seek 
relationships and to reconstruct their thinking in terms of new 
knowledge gained. These are the students who must not coast 
through a high school program operating on a level much lower 
than their potential and at the same time getting the idea that 
they are good students merely because they can solve easily the 
problem set for students of much less ability. These are the 
students from whom we expect clarity of expression and from 
whom we tolerate no mediocre work without the student’s clear 
understanding of the reasons for its inferiority. Does this sound 
like a difficult task? It is that. But by no means impossible, and 
the satisfactions to be gained by both the students and the 
teacher justify our trying. I don’t mean this to be gruesome — 
but as teachers, in our eagerness to have pupil participation, we 
ask the obvious questions and allow garrulity to lull us into a 
mistaken security of a job well done. 


Students who are operating at their grade level are often 
found to be deficient in many of the basic skills. To find out who 
they are and which skills are lacking, tests must be given. For 
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example, when a teacher suspects that the students cannot get 
vocabulary meaning from context, she makes a test for the pur- 
pose of testing just that one thing. It has ben suggested that the 
teacher select a list of words which she believes the students 
do not know, and test them for meaning. Secondly, she allows 
the students to read the words in context and then take the test. 
A comparison of the two scores will show the students who can- 
not perform the necessary skill. These students then become 
the teaching group for that skill. Obviously we must we willing 
to provide instruction for them separate from the other members 
of the class. Group teaching is not a frill of the educationists. 
Rather it is the only sensible, practical solution to the problem. 
What could be a more complete waste of time and talent than 
to subject all students to a teaching-learning situation where the 
need does not exist. We must be willing to group and to have 
flexible grouping so that a student who no longer needs work on 
a particular skill can go ahead by himself. The groups will 
change constantly as the students are discovered who need the 
special teaching. Certainly the seven or ten who need the special 
help will gain more from the attention given by the teacher, and 
the rest of the class will pursue more interesting work than 
unnecesary driil. 

How does one go about teaching a particular skill? First the 
need must be recognized not only by the teacher but more impor- 
tantly by the student himself. Secondly there must be a readiness 
period, the same as for any other activity. Here we develop a 
mind set toward the new learning and set the stage for it. Unless 
the student thoroughly understands what he is going to do and 
why, no amount of energy or preparation on the teacher’s part 
will be fruitful. 

The actual teaching of the skill is made as concrete as 
possible. The ingenuity of the teacher is utilized to the utmost — 
pictures, charts, diagrams and such are helpful—I mean the 
sort of thing like the wheel and the spokes which demonstrate 
the main topic and sub-topic relationship. The rim representing 
the main topic and each spoke touching it and a part of it repre- 
senting the sub-topics. Teacher’s magazines and manuals are 
filled with ideas of this kind. Manipulation is good. Somehow or 
other when a student picks up a card with a sub-topic and places 
is under the correct main topic, his learning has been re-enforced 
and it means more to him. 

Next comes the practice period. It is imperative that close 
watch be made over the students at this part of the teaching to 
be sure they are not practicing incorrectly. Student helpers may 
be employed, or the practice exercises may well have keys which 
the students can use themselves. 

Before the period is over, some provision must be made for 
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testing the skill. Students must know how they are progressing, 
and provision must be made for further drill before leaving the 
group and proceeding to another activity. 

One big caution is to be emphasized regarding the teaching 
of any skill. The material used must be at or below the reading 
level of the students. If there are all kinds of vocabulary and 
conceptual barriers, it will be virtually impossible to perfect a 
skill. Teachers should build up sets of practice materials for 
various skills at different reading levels. Materials clipped or 
copied from magazines, newspapers, used books, etc., are easily 
accessible to all. 

Having performed one skill successfully a number of times 
is no guarantee of mastery. Reading situations demanding the 
use of the skill must be provided. It is the utilization of the skill 
that is the only reason for its inclusion in our program. Neither 
can one assume that a skill once having been taught is a part of 
the student’s tools forevermore. Just as anything will atrophy 
for lack of use, so will a reading skill. The developmental plan 
of reading provides for a continuous strengthening or reteaching 
if necessary. 

To the extent that the teacher is willing to discover the 
students who lack specific skills, is willing to do group teaching, 
and is willing to direct the students’ activities so that they will 
achieve those skills, will she satisfy her obligation to improve 
the reading abiltiy of the students. 

Is there a place for a whole group teaching in the teaching 
of a skill? Yes, there is. The principles underlying a skill are 
the same at any level. In the introduction of the lesson it would 
be possible to have the entire group together. However, in the 
practice material, it would be necessary to have exercises at 
various grade levels so that each one is capable of independent 
work. 

Occasionally the teacher will want the class to engage in a 
single reading activity. The success of it will depend on the skill 
with which the teacher plans a number of different kinds of 
activities related to the story for the various groups in the 
classroom. Building background, teaching vocabulary, setting 
the purposes for reading and providing suitable study guides 
will help the students toward successful reading experiences. 
Questions which come after silent reading are too late to help 
the child in comprehension. His reading is already done. Our 
most beneficial help — our real teaching — precedes the reading. 

Why, then, you may ask do we have discussion. It is to 
check on the interpretation, suggest the application of new ideas, 
aid in the drawing of inferences and the pointing out of relation- 
ships, etc., that the students may have missed. Furthermore, 
it is a valuable practice in the art of communication. 
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The ideal situation would be to have every teacher a part of 
the developmental reading program. For various reasons the 
task has been thrust upon the English department. Perhaps the 
teacher of English is best suited to help the students. Reading 
is intimately related with every activity of the English program. 
All of the students do take English. Her acquaintance with 
reading materials is probably more extensive than that of the 
subject-minded colleagues, and she has long been aware of the 
impact of material to be read upon the reader. If help is not 
being given in the English department, it is probably not being 
given at all. 

The ideal of education is to establish habits of continuous 
learning. The task of the school is to give students experiences 
in the real possibilities of the uses of reading. This is not done 
incidentally. Imaginative planning is required by the teachers if 
students are to acquire habits of initiative in the many uses of 
literature. Our goal is to help the youngsters form those habits. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read of the Ethiopian, a 
minister in charge of all the treasure of Queen Candace of Ethi- 
opia, who had come to Jerusalem to worship and was returning, 
sitting in his carriage. An angel spoke to Philip and told him 
to go near to the carriage, and when Philip went, he heard the 
Ethiopian reading the prophet Isaias, and Philip said, “Do you 
then understand what you are reading?’ But the Ethiopian 
said, “Why, how can I, unless someone show me?” Our privilege 
is to show our students how to read and understand. 


STUDY OF TEACHER LOAD OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH IN VIRGINIA 


In its Study of Teacher Load of Teachers of English in Virginia, the 
Virginia Association of Teachers of English recommends: 

“1, That the overall assigned loads of high school teachers of English 
in Virginia be limited to no more than 100 students. (Tables 4 and 5 of the 
study show that most Virginia English teachers have 121-160 students.) 

“2. That this overall teacher load be proportionately reduced when 
English teachers are made responsible for play production, forensic, news- 
paper, yearbook, magazine, and other school activities. (Tables 12-13 in- 
dicate the time-consuming out-of-date responsibilities in which English 
teachers participate.) 

“3. That English classes be assigned only to English teachers, who have 
been specifically trained for teaching this subject and who are professionally 
committed to this work. (Table 3 indicates there are only 53% full-time 
teachers of English in Virginia.) 

“4, And that as a guide to making teaching assignments, administra- 
tors consider the following schedule patterns appropriate for the usual six- 
period day in Virginia high schools: 

“a. Four English classes of 25 students each, 1 period free for con- 
ferences and planning, and 1 period for study hall supervision. 

“b. Five English classes of 20 students each and 1 period free for 
conferences and planning.” 
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A Progress Report on — 


A PUBLICATION FOR JANUARY 


1961 
CHeath 
Pfandbook (oars 
English 


Complete Course 
Edited by Henry I. Christ 


For the teacher who wants to approach the vital subject of 
English directly and without equivocation, these new HAND- 
BOOKS will— 


V Give a clear outline of grammar, usage, and composition rules. 
V Present interesting and copious drill material. 
V Include a full compliment of Diagnostic and Mastery Tests. 


V Delineate a complete program of composition. 


From Grades Seven through Eleven, each book contains some- 
what over four hundred pages. The final volume, Heath Hand- 
book of English, Complete Course, has about four hundred and 
fifty pages, and gives a realistic summation and review eminent- 
ly adequate for the final year in High School English. Won‘t you 
write us for information? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY = nctewoon, n. s. 
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